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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
December 21, 1951. 
My Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: There is submitted herewith a report of 
the Preparedness Subcommittee which was appointed by you under 
authority of Senate Resolution 18 of the Eighty-second Congress. 
This is the third of a series of three reports on general conditions 
affecting morale, traiming, ‘‘cost consciousness,’ and manpower 
utilization at advanced military tramimg centers. This report 
discloses mvestigators’ findings at eight Army installations located 
throughout the United States. 
Respectfully, 
LyNnpon B. JoHNSON, 
Chairman, Pre paredne ss Subcommittee. 
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REPORT ON CONDITIONS AT EIGHT ARMY 
TRAINING CENTERS 


lL. INTRODUCTION 


This is the third of a series of three reports dealing, primarily, with 
the “cost consciousness” of the Nation’s military services 

This report covers a survey of practices and conditions at various 
Army camps. Similar reports previously issued dealt with Navy and 
Marine posts and with the Air Force. 

Our primary purpose in studving, first-hand, the actual operations 
of various military installations has been to seek out and, if possible 
help remedy those day-to-day practices which waste the tax dollars 
of this Nation. 

From our examination, it is clear that no one service is more prodigal 
or more prudent than the others. The one universal characteristic of 
waste—as we found it manifest—was the casualness of it. There was 
little or no waste for waste’s sake. Waste simply resulted from uncon 
cern with economy, an absence of genuine enthusiasm for efficiency 
widespread lack of any real “cost consciousness.” 

The Army, we are pleased to note, has taken under Secretary Pace’s 
direction some potentially valuable steps to instill “cost consciousness” 
into the attitudes of its personnel. Officers, for example, are being 
graded upon their ability and interest in economizing. That is good 
and we commend the Secretary and the Army. While it is still too 
early to tell what the results of these actions will be, they nevertheless 
constitute a refreshing breath of reform in the traditionally Wastetul 
military atmosphere. 

In other services, too, similar interest in this aspect of responsibility 
is being displaved through programs to teach better methods of 
management, personnel utilization, ete. 

For the services—as well as for the Nation—it is imperative that 
the fight against waste become \ irtually an obsession. The people of 
this Nation are now paving the highest tax bill in their history. Two 
out of each three tax dollars the public pays are entrusted to the 
armed services to be invested in America’s strength and security. At 
those times when the services are called upon for an accounting, the 
public through Congress expects the services LO be able Lo report 
that the money was well and wisely spent. 

We have reached a time when the public mind is rightfully closing 
to the expedient pleas that instances of waste are justifiable or even 
that thev are “small.’”? At this period, when there is so much to be 
done, so little time in which to do it, and such high costs for all that is 
undertaken, waste has no degree: any waste is too much waste. 

This report, dealing with the Army, covers several areas in which we 
question the prudence of Army policies or individual actions, such as 
recreational facilities, recall of reserves, or unnecessary use of scarce 
aluminum on little-used buildings. 
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Of greatest significance, perhaps, is the report of the Army’s wasteful 
use of various organized units which have been endlessly repeating 
training cycles, apparently marking time for their utilization. At the 
same time, some units have been training at installations, which, for 
various reasons, do not afford ample space in which to deploy for 
necessary field training. 

These episodes—and others, related herein—represent, in our view, 
inexcusable and indefensible waste. The Nation gains no strength 
merely because more and more men wear Army uniforms; strength 
depends upon utilization and readiness. With our acute national 
manpower shortage, any assembly of able-bodied men into a non- 
productive enterprise like unnecessarily repeated training is the most 
flagrant sort of waste. 

This report covers the following installations: 

Camp Atterbury, Ind., 35 miles south of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fort Belvoir, Va., 23 miles south of Washington, D. C. 

Fort Devens, Mass., 38 miles northwest of Boston, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Mass., 55 miles southeast of Boston, Mass. 
Camp Kilmer, N. J., 35 miles southwest of New York, N. Y. 
Fort Lewis, Wash., 25 miles southwest of Tacoma, Wash. 
Camp McCoy, Wis., 15 miles northeast of Sparta, Wis. 
Camp Rucker, Ala., 75 miles southeast of Montgomery, Ala. 


Ll. INVESTIGATION 


A, WELFARE OF THE SERVICEMAN 
Food 

The Army is doing a commendable job of providing well- prepared 
and adequate meals for the men in training at these camps. Com- 
mittee investigators found the soldiers generally well satisfied. 


( ‘lothing 


Adequate supplies of clothing and equipment are available. Short- 
ages in odd-sized items occasionally occur, but these are not so wide- 
spread as to have serious effect on the health or appearance of the 
soldiers. 


Medical care 


Good medical care is provided by trained personnel using modern 
equipment. 

Dispensaries are conveniently located near troop areas and provide 
diagnostic and clinical services. Sick-call attendance has been low 
and hospital admissions have not been excessive. 

For the most part, the shortage of doctors so evident during the 
early months of this vear seems to have been greatly alleviated. At 
Camp Kilmer, however, a serious shortage still persisted. Only 12 
doctors were available to provide medical service for more than 15,000 
men.’ This ratio of 1 doctor for an average of 1,333 men would appear 
to be dangerously low. For purposes of comparison, Camp McCoy 
has a ratio of 1 doctor for each 424 men. Fort Devens and Camp 
Edwards have a ratio of about 1 to 385. Camp Stoneman, Calif,., 
which has a mission similar to Camp Kilmer, has 17 doctors for a troop 





1 For corrective action taken by the Army, see appendix C, 
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strength of 15,000. While no breakdown in medical service has vet 
occurred at Kilmer, corrective action should be taken immediatel\ 
before serious consequences result. 

Hospital buildings were generally adequate, but temporary-type 
buildings have been in continuous need of repairs. At Fort Belvon 
hospital facilities were severely taxed. The Belvoir hospital remains 
in poor condition despite constant rehabilitation. The hospital mess 
designed to feed less than 1,000, was serving over 1,500 persons daily 
Because of inadequate refrigeration facilities, there was no place to 
store milk after delivery. Salvaged ice-cream freezers had to be used 
for storage of frozen items. Doors were falling apart and floors wer 
cracked. Major repairs were sorely needed. 

Since plans have been drawn up for a new permanent-type hospital! 
at Fort Belvoir, medical authorities are reluctant to spend money for 
rebuilding and rehabilitation. This is a commendable attitude but 
should not be carried to such an extreme that tt would result in sub- 
standard medical care. 


Tlousing 


All personnel were satisfactorily housed in either temporary- or 
permanent-type barracks. In some cases tents were being used, but 
as a temporary measure only. 

At some camps not all available facilities were being used, but the 
Army has requested appropriations for additional housing. At Fort 
Lewis, for example, plans are now underway to construct two new 
regimental areas at a total cost estimated at more than $23,000,000 
This building program would provide permanent-type barracks for 
6,100 troops. The committee noted, however, that presently available 
permanent barracks at this station were only filled to an average of 
72 percent of capacity for the past 12 months 

At only three of the eight camps inspected—Fort Belvoir, Camp 
Kilmer, and Camp Rucker—was housing occupied to approximate 
capacity. Fort Devens and Camp Edwards were less than half-filled 
Other stations were also far short of their rated capacities. 

It was noted that service buildings in a tent-housing area at Fort 
Lewis had been completely reroofed and sided with corrugated 
aluminum sheeting. The cost of this aluminum alone was $39,984 
In addition, there were 112,776 pounds of scarce strategic aluminum 
used to complete this project. The fact that these buildings are to be 
used for only several months of each yvear—during National Guard 
and Reserve summer encampments— raises question as to the wisdom 
of utilizing such premium materials for the project. 

Recreation 


Recreational facilities at the installations visited were adequate 
Fort Devens, however, had need for a gymnasium, a larger theater, 
and a larger chapel in the reception-center area. Personnel under 
going processing are necessarily required to stay within the recep- 
tion-center area which places more than normal burdens upon the 
recreational facilities. The gymnasium in the reception-center area 
was converted to a clothing-warehouse and there was, therefore, no 
suitable building available for this type recreational use. 

The Army placed strong emphasis on providing ample facilities for 
diversionary activity. Recreational facilities at Fort Belvoir, listed 
below, are available generally at the other installations. 

2369—51 
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Indoor facilities 


wo field houses (hangar type). 

One lengthwise basketball court, with capacity of 3,000 spectators. 
Chree basketball courts, with seating capacity of 800 spectators. 
One boxing ring, with seating capacity of 3,600. 

Three badminton courts, seating capacity 1,000 spectators. 
hree volleyball courts, seating capacity 800 spectators. 

Classes for instruction in judo, wrestling, and weight lifting. 
Wall ladders and wall weights available in each field house. 
lwenty sets roll-a-way indoor bleachers (capacity 2,000). 

One 4 by 11 handball court. 

One squash court 

lwenty-four bowling alleys in four buildings. 

Indoor small-bore range under construction. 


Outdoor facilities 


One football field and complete track layout, with permanent seating capacity 
of 1,600 

Two baseball fields, with seating capacity of 350 each. 

One lighted softball diamond 

Ten permanent softball diamonds. 

\lany temporary softball fields in unit areas. 

Sixteen tennis courts (hard surface); two tennis courts (clay). 

Seven swimming pools. 

One 18—-hole golf course. 

One 9-hole golf course. 

Ten bags and clubs available at each field house at no charge. 

One amphitheater, seating capacity approximately 5,000. 

Fifty volleyball courts (approximately). 

Portable bleachers, capacity 2,600. 

One permanent-type theater (capacity 1,006); two shows daily. 

One temporary-type theater (capacity 868); two shows daily. 

One temporary-type theater (capacity 986); one show daily. 

Three service clubs, operating daily with organized programs and television 
in each; capacity of 500 each at one time. 

One hobby shop with several machines available (capacity 50 at one time). 
Materials are also available. 

One photo laboratory and dark room (capacity five at one time). 

One main library and three branches, with 30,000 volumes available. 

Sportsman’s club on Potomac equipped with boats and motors. 

Ten sets fishing equipment (rod, reel, line, etc.) available at each field house. 

One skeet range with four skeet traps. Guns and ammunition available. 

Small-arms practice available at Rifle and Pistol Club. 

Two recreation areas on Potomac River with facilities for group picnics. 

At five installations there were golf courses available as part of the 
recreational program. Fort Belvoir had two golf courses—one com- 
pleted as late as May 1950. 

The Army does not restrict its encouragement of golfing only to its 
. . . . Y . ‘ y 
installations in the continental United States. There are 41 golf 
courses at different bases abroad: 18 are in the European command, 
17 in the Pacific and far eastern command, 1 in Alaska, and 5 in the 
Carribean command. 

lhe committee does not question the need for adequate diversionary 
activity as necessary to foster good morale. However, particularly 
in regard to the golf courses, we question whether the outlay and over- 
head is wholly justifiable in terms of utilization. Much of the expense 
for the recreation program is paid out of nonappropriated funds, but 
there is both a direct and indirect expense to the taxpayer. 

Many recreational facilities were acquired at permanent bases 
during the more luxurious days of peace. These facilities are luxuries 
now in Many insiances, 
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The subcommittee recommends that the Army review its recrea- 
tional program and carefully determine if the advantages gained in 
terms of morale offset the spending of public funds for the incidentals 
of construction and maintenance. 

Morale 

Morale was generally good. Mistakes made in the Reserve-recall 
program had, however, caused dissatisfaction among some units. 

Under the compulsion of a threatening world situation, errors in 
judgment had been made during the early months of the hasiy recall 
program. Morale was lowered because units recalled to active service 
found they had no mission after completing basic elementary training 

One such unit was the 278th Regimental Combat Team from 
Tennessee. This Reserve unit had a very superior combat record in 
both world wars. It was alerted in Tennessee in October 1950 and 
began training at Fort Devens in December. During the first stages 
of its training, the men were told to ready themselves for combat 
as soon as possible. Training was conducted with cood morale and 
high esprit de corps. Upon completion of training, this unit was 
ready for a tactical mission. Instead, they were ordered to serve as 
a basic training organization. 

Other units called in to become part of our expanding military 
forces found themselves continuing training without good reason 
National Guard Reserve units at Camp Edwards had been organized 
and active for over a year, yet were only in the first stages of unit 
training. The 14th Infantry Regiment at Camp McCoy was re acti- 
vated over a year ago. The battle history of this unit dates back to 
the Civil War. It had been in a training status since its reactivation 
and was ready for a combat mission. Despite the long history and 
successful record of this infantry unit, it was changed into the Elevent! 
Armored Cavalry Regiment by General Order 92 from Fifth Army 
Headquarters. Here again morale of the men suffered. 

The errors in judgment in the Reserve-recall program may hav: 
been unavoidable due to the exigencies of the time. Only limited 
information on the “why’s” of the recall program were made available 
to the troops during this time. However, there is immediate need 
for thoroughly explaining all aspects of the Reserve program to the 
men concerned. 

At Camp Atterbury, lack of an explanation of the Reserve-dis- 
charge program has caused occasional unrest. Here, the men feel 
resentment when they hear of Inactive Reserves without prior service 
being released before Active Reserves who are veterans of combat. 

Another instance of failure to keep the men thoroughly informed 
was evident in the unannounced sharp increase in prices of pe reonal 
clothing and equipment. The reasons for this price increase wer 
carefully explained to committee investigators. However, no ex- 
slasiedinn was offered to the men who were directly affected by this 
change. The committee appreciates that this information was made 
available to its investigators, but it believes that the men directly 
concerned should have been advised of the reasons for the upward 
revision in prices. Resentment and discontent would not have been 
‘aused had this simple step been taken. 

Good troop-information programs contribute to good morale. The 
American soldier, if indoctrinated with the “why” Mud devotion’ 
accepts his military responsibility with intere=* — 
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B. TRAINING 


Although there are some limiting factors, Army training is generally 
very satisfactory. The subcommittee is gratified to report that both 
instructor and student believe that the training is adequately pre- 
paring our soldiers for combat. 

Classroom work is good and field exercises were realistically con- 
ducted. Practical application of theory instruction is stressed. 

The high percentage of World War IT and Korean veterans serving 
as instructors has made the training more interesting and much more 
valuable. 

Extensive use is made of training aids, and their use measurably 
improves presentation of subject material. 

While there is some shortage of the heavier type of combat equip- 
ment, training is not seriously affected by this shortage. Efficient 
use is made of available equipment and substitute equipment is also 
used 

\ part of the shortage of training equipment appears to be arti- 
ficially imposed. For example, a National Guard unit recalled to 
Federal service was ordered by its commanding general to transfer 
its guns to another National Guard unit which was to remain in an 
inactive status. The former then reported for Federal service without 
sufficient guns to conduct training. Antiaireraft guns had to be 
transferred from another antiaircraft battalion in training and assigned 
to this National Guard outfit. 

One of the factors which impeded training at Camp Edwards and 
Fort Devens was limited maneuver area. 

Antiaireraft units at Camp Edwards were unable to deploy in 
tactical positions. Firing of antiaircraft weapons at Camp Edwards 


was impossible. Units had to travel over 50 miles before sufficient 
firing-range area was available. Weather conditions at Edwards also 
often prevented firing. Units are known to have been in firing positions 


from 4 to 7 davs before being able to conduct firing exercises. Valu- 
able training time was lost and combat readiness delaved because of 
these factors. 

\t Fort Devens the limited training area prevented realistic 
maneuvers by the regimental combat team in training. Heavy 
weapons of regimental artillery and tanks could not be fired. Tanks 
had no maneuver area and this prevented necessary training of organic 
tank units. It was difficult to maneuver a company in the restricted 
field area at this station. It was practically impossible to maneuver a 
battalion. These limitations deprive men of the unit from necessary 
realistic training. 

As neither Camp Edwards nor Fort Devens is properly suited to its 
mission, the wisdom of assigning training units of this tvpe to these 
locations is questionable. Basic training or small specialist unit 
schools could function satisfactorily at these stations. If there are 
not priority considerations of area defense requiring the assignment 
of such units to these installations, consideration should be given to 
assigning other type units to these stations which could more effi- 
ciently utilize available facilities. 

Several units have undergone valueless repetition of elementary 
training. Quartermaster specialist units at Fort Devens have been 


engaged in basic unit training for over a year. Antiaircraft gun 
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battalions at Camp Edwards have repeated training cycles over and 
over. The 370th Major Port Unit, a reserve unit from New Orleans, 
is repeating elementary courses, such as scouting and patrolling, field 
fortifications, basic infantry formations, and Army parades and 
ceremonies. ‘The current training schedule for this unit shows an 
almost exact similarity with the one used a year ago. The men at this 
unit report that they have done little but “repeat elementary training, 
see training films seen twice before, and play volleyball.’ The soldiers 
assigned to these units take little interest in their training, and, 
consequently, the instruction loses whatever value it may have had. 

Kither there are objectives for these units or there are not. If 
there are none, the Army should explain the expense incurred in the 
organization and maintenance of these units. It appears that training 
expense and time have been wasted. The men of these units should 
be either given a job for their unit or reassigned to useful duty. 

‘The Army has, in the hasty build-up of its forces, deviated from its 
usual policy of assigning recruits to basic training divisions for recruit 
training. Basie training given by units other than those specifically 
organized for this function is not as good or as efficient as it should be. 
Units organized for a tactical mission cannot satisfactorily give basic 
trang. 

The subcommittee recommends that the practice of assigning re- 
cruits to tactical organizations be discontinued as soon as feasible 


C. MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
The “Chair Corps” 


There are still too many combat-fit men in the “Chair Corps” 

While some improvement in replacing these men has been accom- 
plished, there are still too many able-bodied men in jobs which could 
be capably filled by limited service, female military, or civilian 
personnel, 

The twenty-sixth report of this subcommittee revealed that 8 to 5 
divisions of men were emploved in overhead functions at 16 installa- 
tions surveyed by the subcommittee. It was pointed out in that re- 
port that some 40,000 men qualified for front-line duty were occupied 
with “kitchen work, carrving messages, driving automobiles, operating 
motion-picture machines, running PX’s, and doing similar jobs.” 
With the continuing expansion of our Army, more of these jobs are 
created. It is gratifving to report that many of the subcommittee’s 
recommendations in the twenty-sixth report have been accepted by 
the Army and that improvement in manpower utilization has begun. 
However, as the facts below will demonstrate, more rapid and more 
widespread improvement is needed. 

Total military population at 8 installations surveyed by subcom- 
mittee investigators was approximately 164,000 men. Military over- 
head strength was 17,251 and civilian employment was 16,107. 

There were 814 WAC’s on duty at these 8 installations. However, 
Camp Edwards and Camp Rucker had no female military personnel. 
There is certainly ample opportunity for increased utilization of 
servicewomen, These 814 WAC’s make up less than 5 percent of 
the militarv overhead strength of 17,251. Several post commanders 
had requested that additional women be assigned in order to release 
men from “Chair Corps” tvpe duty. At Fort Devens a survey of 
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post administrative functions showed that over 500 jobs could be 
capably handled by female military personnel. Yet, there were only 
182 positions being filled by WAC’s. 

Physically qualified men are ‘till assigned as typists, clerks, light- 
vehicle drivers, PX employees, and other jobs not requiring class A 
physical fitness. Undoubtedly both Camp Edwards and Camp 
Rucker could profitably utilize servicewomen. Other stations could 
probably utilize more servicemen. The subcommittee urges that the 
utilization of WAC’s in administrative and/or overhead jobs be 
expedited. 

The subcommittee is pleased to note that the Army is using civilian 
emplovees in many overhead positions. Civilians manned 16,107 
of the 33,358 overhead positions. This is 47 percent, or almost half, 
of post overhead strength. Several installations had been particu- 
larly successful in substituting civilians for military men. For 
example, Fort Devens has substituted civilians in many administra- 
tive offices. Post headquarters replaced eight men with civilians, 
the personnel office substituted six civilians for soldiers, and the 
billeting office replaced four military with civilians. 

Even with this wider utilization of civilian employment the sub- 

committee is confident that further replacement of able-bodied men 

‘so civilians can be accomplished. The 17,251 men in overhead jobs 
represent almost a full division. These men who are combat-quali- 
fied would be better serving the Nation if they were in the ranks of 
combat troops instead of in administrative positions. 

Only a fe ‘w Insts allations have made real progress in utilizing ‘‘lim- 
ited service” personnel. There are almost unlimited opportunities for 
replacement of combat-qualified men by the so-called 1V—F’s. 

Fort Devens made a survey which revealed that less than 6 percent 
of personnel in post overhead functions were not qualified for full 
combat duty. There were only 58 out of 973 men who could not be 
called upon to man a front-line post. Using the 6-percent figure at 
Fort Devens for the 8 camps visited, we could expect to find less than 
2,600 limite d-service personnel in the total military overhead popula- 
tion of 17,251. 

Some offort has been made to place rotated Korean veterans in 
overhead positions. In addition, units alerted for overseas assignment 
have transferred limited-service personnel to overhead jobs. This 
transfer was quite effective at Camp Atterbury, Ind., where the 
Twenty-eighth Division placed personnel unfit for full combat duty 
in positions in the station hospital and dental clinic. The hospital 
and clinic are now 70 percent manned by limited-service personnel. 
Both these practices are steps in the right direction. However, con- 
tinued effort is necessary. 

Time and money are wastefully expended in training men for posi- 
tions they will not fill in the event of war. The subcommittee repeats 
its recommendation made in its twenty-sixth report that the— 


stabilized “Chair Corps” be manned by limited-service personnel * * * to 
the fullest possible extent. 


Malassignment and misuse 


Personnel malassigned or misused are wasting time and money. 
They are not helping themselves nor the Army when they are in jobs 
for which they have no aptitude nor training. 
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Some specific examples of such waste found at the eight installations 
visited are set forth below: 

(a) A law-school graduate, classified as a truck officer, was 
assigned to a graves-registration unit. His duties consisted of 
instructing men in the care and upkeep of cemeteries. 

(6) A sergeant was recalled to active duty because of his train- 
ing and experience as a tank mechanic. He was assigned to an 
ordnance unit which had no tanks. ‘Transferring this sergeant 
was impossible because the unit had been alerted for overseas. 
Called in for his skill as a tank mechanic, this man went overseas 
assigned to a unit without any tanks. 

‘c) A food inspector, a chief food inspector, an assistant chief 
food inspector, a food inspector’s assistant, and a food inspector’s 
helper were assigned to the Veterinary Department of the hospital 
at Fort Devens. Only one of the men assigned to this section 
had training in this field. 

(d) A trained and experienced artillery repairman was working 
in a freight warehouse. At the same time the ordnance officer 
at this station was complaining of the shortage of skilled artillery 
repairmen. 

(e) A college graduate was assigned as a duty soldier in a 
graves-registration unit. This man had applied for Officers’ 
Candidate School in the Armored or Infantry Branch of the 
Army many weeks previously. His main job was to cut lawns 
and receive instruction in the care and upkeep of cemeteries. 

Men in the Reserve who have advanced their skills are being called 
to active service without receiving recognition of their newly acquired 
abilities. College graduates are working as typists and clerks. A 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology is an instructor 
on a firing range. A tank driver was indiscriminately assigned to 
cooking duties. 

The above instances of malassignment point out the need for the 
more intelligent and realistic assignment of personnel. It is para- 
mount that the Army utilize the skills of its manpower to the fullest 
extent possible. The examples indicate that this is not yet being done. 
Continued intensive efforts on the part of the Army to assign men to 
duty commensurate with their ability and training is necessary. 
Waste 


The Army is making progress in its attempt to curb wasteful empire 
building ia its manpower structure. Tables of distribution governing 
overhead units are carefully drawa and subject to constant review. 
Post comptrollers are directly re sponsible for seeing that tables of dis- 
tribution fit the mission of the unit. It is also the function of the 
comptroller’s section to continually survey manpower utilization and 
recommend saviags wherever possible. 

There have been occasions when iL post comptroller realined and 
coordinated functions and effeeted a savings in both military and 
civilian spaces. There is need, bone ‘ver, for better understanding of 
the comptroller’s function by Army commanders. The comptroller 
should have direct access to the commanding officer. This has not 
alwavs been the case. Some post commanders are apparently not 
aware of the assistance which a good comptroller can render. Others 
apparently are reluctant to make the changes recommended by the 
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comptroller. It is necessary for best implementation of the comp- 
troller’s function to have direct communication between the com- 
manding officer and his ‘‘manpower overseer.”’ 

Post comptroller sections are often understaffed for the important 
job which they are called upon to perform. Only one, two, or three 
men were assigned to review manpower practices involving an average 
of 4,000 personnel. Increases in comptroller staffs would undoubtedly 
effect multiple savings elsewhere. 


Eeonom y CONSCIOUSNESS 


The Department of the Army inaugurated a ‘‘cost-consciousness” 
program in May of 1951 designed to indoctrin: ia Army personnel with 
the immediate necessity for couserving all available resources. The 
subcommittee is pleased to note that officers aud civilian supervisors 
will hereafter be rated on the economy with which they utilize man- 
power aud materials. The Department of the Army has also availed 
itself of civilian university courses ia the field of business and manage- 
ment administration. 

It is most encouraging to observe these advances toward efficient 
management and personnel practices. We expect that economies may 
eventually result. There still appears, however, to be a number of 
responsible officers who are reluctant to accept the belief that good 
management and personnel practices are necessary. Before real prog- 
ress cau be made, this attitude will have to be eliminated. 


Il]. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Men in the Army are well fed. 

Clothing was satisfactory in all respects. 

Good medical and dental care is available, but additional doctors 
should be assigned to Camp Kilmer.’ 

sme housing Is adequate. 

Donte aluminum had been used to refurbish buildimgs to be used 
only a few mouths of each vear. The subcommittee strongly questions 
the wisdom of this polic “V 

Recreational facilities at the imstallations visited are adequate. 
The Army should reassess the morale value derived from overelabo- 
rate recreational facilities to determine if the value gained warrants 
the expenditure of public funds. 

Morale is gene rally rood. Good troop-information programs have 
generally been effective in maintaining good morale; however, informa- 
tion programs could be improved at some installations. 

Training is generally very satisfactory although area limitations 
hamper training at two installations. 

Continual repeating of elementary training is valueless and should 
be discontinued. 

Manpower utilization is improving in the Army but there have not 
as yet been enough able-bodied men released from “Chair Corps’’ 
tvpe jobs. Continued improvement is necessary in the replacement 
of able-bodied men in ‘Chair Corps” type positions with limited 
service personnel and female military personnel. Utilization of 
civilian personnel is good. The Army is conducting an aggressive 


For corrective action taken bv the Army, see appendix C 
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campaign to impress all personnel with the need for economical utili- 
zation of manpower and material resources. Tangible evidence of the 
benefits of this program should eventually result. 


lV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the Department of the Army continue and intensify its 
“eost-consciousness’’ program 
(2) That in rating the efficiency of officer personnel, more emphasis 
be placed upon the officers’ demonstrated ability to conserve men, 
money, and materials. This should be an important factor in the 
determination of an officer’s efficiency and such ‘‘cost consciousness’ 
should be one of the basic qualifications required for promotion and 
advancement. 
(3) That an increase in the number of medical officers be promptly 
authorized at Camp Kilmer.’ 
(4) That the unnecessary use of scarce and strategic aluminum for 
refurbishing buildings not be permitted. 
(5) That improvement in troop-information programs be made 
sir re necessary. 
That consideration be given to providing more suitable training 
arene for some units now at C amp Edwards and Fort Devens. 
That the continued repeating of elementary training be stopped. 
(8) That efforts to utilize limited service and female milits ary per- 
sonnel to replace physically fit men in administrative overhead posi- 
tions be intensified. 
(9) That continued effort be made to improve manpower utilization 
by proper indoctrination of commanders. 


’ The Deputy Counselor, Department of the Army, has furnished the subcommittee information from 
the Army Surgeon General setting forth corrective action. See appendix ( 
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APPENDIX A 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 9 November 1951 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
(C’ommattee on A med Ser ices, United State s Ne nate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I read with interest your recent remarks concerning 
the desirability of having the military services develop an attitude of greater cost 
eonsciousness. This interest was in part due to the fact that the Department of 

en aware of this need and has been actively pursuing a program 
to make everyone in the Army more conscious of the cost of the material, equip- 
ment, supplies, and manpower resources available to the Army. 

This program was started as a result of a study made last spring when the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff decided that renewed emphasis 
should be placed upon the elimination of waste. This study bore out the fact 
that cost consciousness is a frame of mind—an attitude whereby one is made 
aware of the need for securing maximum utilization of the military dollar. Among 
the positive steps that have been taken to develop this frame of mirid on the part 
of Army personnel are: 

1. An article published in the May 1951, issue of the Comptroller News- 

letter entitled ‘‘Make it a Cost Conscious Army” (exhibit A hereto). 

2. The establishment of a plan of action dated June 6, 1951, whereby the 
General Staff and special agencies were assigned specific tasks to make the 
Army more Cost consclous 

3. Instructions were sent to all Army commanders, heads of technical serv- 
ices, commandants of schools, training centers, and similar installations direct- 
ing that the subject of cost consciousness be integrated into their regular 
instruction program, particularly in the field of maintenance and supply. 


t. The inspectors general, pursuant to an Army circular dated June 13 
1951 (exhibit B hereto), were directed to make a special inquiry into all 
activities of the cost-conscio Ishess campaign and to report thereon This 
step was a furtherance of the action taken almost a year before when the 
Army revised ‘ts system of officer-efficieney reports to include a rating on the 
attitude and attention of the officer being graded with res pt ect to economical 

ization of supplies and equipment. This change is reflected in paragraph 


12 of AR 600-185 (exhibit C hereto 
5. A letter from the Secretary of the Army to all Army personnel both 
here and abroad (exhibit D hereto) emphasizing the role of the individual in 
this program. 
In addition, early this month it was decided to teach trainees the cost of some 


common items of their individual equipment and clothing, such as the rifle, 


bayonet, blanket, and mess kit lo make sure that trainees are aware of the 
dollars reflected in these items, questions on costs will be included in tests and 
quizzes. Signs or posters will be placed at appropriate locations to show the 


cost, for example, of a jeep, weapons carrier, gasoline, and so on, while the more 
costly items of equipment, such as artillery pieces, trucks, and electronic devices 
will be plainly marked with price tags showing their costs. During the perform- 
ance of every day military activities and operations, commanders and supervisors 
will emphasize the cost of material and equipment and greater attention will be 
placed upon the pecuniary liability of individuals for losses of material or equip- 
ment due to carelessness. 

During my visit this summer to the. Far East Command, I gave particular 
consideration to the problem of waste and upon my return hada letter (exhibit 
EK hereto) sent to all commands asking that increased attention be given to this 
matter particularly as it relates to material and equipment. 


12 
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I appreciate that the actions which I have outlined are in the process of appli- 
cation and I assure you that any assistance your committee can give the Army, 
either to implement this program or to strengthen it, will be very welcome. 

Sincerely vours, 
ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 


Acting Secretary of the A 
Exuipir A 
ARTICLE EXTRACTED FROM COMPTROLLER NEWSLETTER, May 1951 Iss 
MAKE IT A COST-CONSCIOUS ARMY! 


We have entered a period wherein unpredictable demands may be made 
rhe Armed Forces 


During such a time, whe! emphasis is ol ‘“nerforma ce’ ra her thar oO! 
economy, it is more than ever the Comptroller's job to make sure that the Art 
gets the ighest returns from its resources. And here he must a eCa\ 
the individuals who do the Army’s work 

Every soldier and ever emplovee must become a “cost conscious’ as 
counterpart in private industry, whe re the profit motive mstant! nevide! 
Every member of the establishment, military and civilia must ler 


monev vaiue of I is Work, His time, and his tools 


Topside, we are bringing about organizational and procedural improveme 
aimed at increased economy Streamlining is under way through reorganizatio 
consolidations, and standardization. A high-powered management-improvement 


gram is in foree Programs and policies are to be studied in terms of cost 


But no over-all effort can substitute for a sense of dollar values on the part of 


Here are a few suggestions for stimulating ‘‘cost consciousness 
Encourage supervisors to stress the cost of their produets and services 


; 
and to strive to reduce those costs. 


Solic it emplovee suggestions for cost re a ictior DV means of poster 
exhibits, and other training aids Demonstrate waste of specific materials 
the cost of lost time Show examples of improper vehicle maintenat 
care lriving, unne ‘essary exposure of equipment and supplies to weather, 

ith resultant damage and expense. 

These suggestions are only starters for a campaig! The Comptroller of the 
Army would appreciate vour ideas on creating and maintaining ‘‘cost cons . 


hes "in the Army 


Cir 47 
Exuisir B 


CIRCULAR DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 47 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 138 June 1951 


Effective until 13 June 1952 unless sooner rescinded or superseded 


SPECIAL SUBJECT FOR INSPECTION: 
COST CONSCIOUSNESS CAMPAIGN 


1. General.—A need exists for military and civilian personnel of the Army 
Establishment to develop a greater sense of cost consciousness in order to insure 
efficient and economical operations through the conservation of manpower, ma- 
tériel, and fiscal resources, and to soften the impact of military requirements 
upon a heavily burdened national economy. Action is being taken by the 
Department of the Army to inaugurate a cost consciousness campaign by which 
Army Establishment personnel will be indoctrinated through all appropriate 
means with the necessity for conservation of available resources. 

2. Purpose.— This circular provides for inquiry into cost consciousness cam- 
paign activities to determine their effectiveness, weaknesses in implementation, 
and means by which the campaign may be improved. 

3. Action by inspectors general.— Effective throughout the fiscal vear 1952, 
inspectors general, during the course of appropriate inspections, will make care- 
ful inquiry into all activities of the cost consciousness campaign to such extent 
as is necessary to determine the status and effectiveness of the campaign. 
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4. Reports of inspectors general.— Reports of inspectors general on this as a 
Department of the Army special subject for inspection will be governed by 
AR 20-10 and SR 20-45-1. 


[AG 400.8 (12 Jun 51)] 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 


OFFICIAL: J. LAWTON COLLINS 
WM. E. BERGIN Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Major General, USA 


Acting The Adjutant General 


Exuisit C 


AR 600-185 
*C 2 
PERSONNEL 
OFFICER EFFICIENCY REPORTS 
CHANGES| DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 2 j WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 26 April 1951 


12. Instructions for rating officers. 
* ” * ~~ ~ * * 


e. (As added by C 1, 20 Oct. 50) When rating an officer, consideration will 
will be given to his mannerof performance in the economical utilization of supplies, 
equipment, and matériel, and comment in that regard will be entered on the report. 
The rater and indorser will be guided by the principle that maximum utilization 
of supplies, equipment, and matériel is expected; that unnecessary items are not 
requisitioned; and that maximum benefit is derived from salvage and rehabilita- 
tion of worn and damaged items. Comment will be made under item K, section 
II, and additional remarks may be made in space for comments in section I. 


* * * * * * * 
By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 
OFFICIAL: J. LAWTON COLLINS 
EDWARD F. WITSELL Chief of Staff, United States Army 


Major (ene ral, USA 
The Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 


A 


Exuinir D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 18, 1951. 
Message to All Personnel of the Army: 

Once again, I address you, this time on the subject of cost-consciousness. I 
appeal to each of you to be everiastingly aware of the cost element involved in 
our operations. More importantly, I urge you to take whatever action you can 
that will reduce the cost of operations without jeopardizing the effective accom- 
plishment of your mission. 

The need to get the most out of our appropriated dollar is as great now, if not 
more so, than anytime in our history. In fiseal year 1952 the estimated costs 
of military services will represent about 60 cents out of the Federal budget dollar. 
This is quite a sizable load to put on the shoulders of American taxpayers, of 
which you are one. Accordingly, you must help build the most effective fighting 
force for each dollar expended. 

It may well be that the aim of our national enemies is not to conquer the United 
States through an all-out “firing” war, but through an economic war which would 
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to cause the United States to abandon its fight to preserve the democratic way 
of life among freedom-loving peoples of the world. Whether this way of | 
threatened by either economic aggression or actual armed aggression, our positi 
remains the same: We must oppose communism in any of its endeavors to dom 
nate the world. 


bankrupt the United States. Our enemies may also seek this economic collay 





You may ask “What can I, a single individual, do to affect measural! 
operation of such a large and complex organization as the Army Establish ; 
You can do a lot I’m a firm behever, and so is General Collins, in the pi 
that the ideas of many are better and more encompassing than the ideas i 
ie and, that ideas of worth flow from the bottom up as ell as from tt 
low! Your ideas for 1 icing costs or increasing production should be 
hitter your xt superior in command or to your local suggestion com 

\Miore specificall it is your duty to search for bette ays to get vour 

ne efficiently ising the least equipment, manpower, and materials It is also 

our duty to get more I lone with the same resources or more striking vel 

r ft “4 cost 

f wa obvious way to help red sts. TI urge 

va Missi be performed re ¢ ently and a 
< vv the eliminat of waste. Waste is a crime against our country and 

' feet our f freed Manpower, materials, and equipment are re 

ich must be full tilized on essential service Each of you should 
coustantiv on the alert to see that waste is avoided by conducting a on al 
pal wainst it 

Much depends on everyone working together on this battle against costs Our 

| 


state of preparedness, our economy, and our capacity to help freedom-lovi 
peoples of the world may well depend on how each of us reacts to this challeng 
FRANK Pace, Jr 


; { 
secretary o he 4 


Exuisir E 


DpPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washingtor 25, dD. . 7] A iqust 
AGAO-S 400 (16 Aug 51) G4-M 
AGAO—-C 
Subject: Supply Economy 
To: Commanders in Chief, 
Far East 
European Command 
Commanding Generals, 
US Army, Alaska 
US Army, Caribbean 
US Army, Pacific 
Trieste US ‘Troops 
US Forces in Austria 
Continental Armies 
Independent Commands under the D/A 
Chief of Army Field Forces 
Commandants, All Army Schools 


1. During a recent visit of The Under Secretary of the Army to the Far East 
Command, he was favorably impressed by the ‘“‘supply consciousness’’ of com- 
manders of all levels of command in that theater. He feels that the. personal 
attention given this subject has produced concrete results in impressing the im- 
portance of supply economy upon the troops and has resulted in the conservation 
of much needed supplies and equipment. He found the consensus of experienced 
field commanders to be that beavvy emphasis should be placed on supply discipline 
during the basie training of the soldier, and continued throughout his service 
in order to properly indoctrinate him witb a sense of individual responsibility for 
the proper use and care of supplies and equipment. 

2. It is desired that all commanders give this matter their personal attention 
to assure that the individual soldier is imbued with the necessity of obtaining 
the best possible use of his equipage throughout its maximum life. 
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3. Attention is invited to the following policy and instructional publications 
previously promulgated on this subject: 
a. AR 711-20, Stock Control—Supply Economy, 26 January 1951. 
b. AR 600-185, Personnel—Officer Efficiency Reports, 25 August 1950, 
as changed. 
ce. TB 2, OCAFF (Paragraph 8, Sec III: Improving Supply Discipline), 
11 April 1951. 
d. Armed Forees Talk No. 266, ‘‘Economy is Evervbodvy’s Job’’. 
e. Department of the Army Pamphlet No. 20-133, Army Troop Informa- 
tion Discussion Topies—‘‘Let’s Get Our Money’s Worth.” 
f. Department of the Army Pamphlet ‘Officers Call,”’ Vol. 3, No. 5 ) Using 
Our Supplies; Supply Discipline 
g. P. S. Magazine, “The Preventive Maintenance Monthly” 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Marvland. 
t. Attention is also invited to the reproduced copies of instructional aids pro- 
vided by the Commanding General, X Corps, for use of commanders in empha- 
sizing supply economy within that command (Inclosure No. 1) 


published 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 
WM. FE. BERGIN 
Major C6 neral, l SA 
The Adjutant Ceneral 
1 Inel. 
Instructional Aids 
Copies furnished 
Office, Under Secretary of the Army 
Office, Chief of Staff, 
ATTN: Assistant Secretary of the General Staff 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, GSUSA 
ATTN: Supply Division, Distribution Branch, 
Stock Management Section 
Chief cf Information 
Chiefs of Administrative and Technical Services 


To: 


“AN ORGANIZATION IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT PERMIT” 


I desire that you study and remember these 
NOTES ON Suppiy D1scieLine 


and use your influence and example to instill in every man the habit of 
Conserving Safeguarding 
Maintaining Salvaging 
food, clothing, weapons, fuel, motor transportation, mess equipment, material 
and supplies of all kinds 
GENERAL 


1. No plan of operation to accomplish a mission, however good, will succeed 
unless discipline has been emphasized from the start. Supply discipline goes hand 
in hand with military discipline. 

2. Equipment and supplies are limited and their availability to this command 
is further limited by the inadequate rail and road net of Korea. Funds are not 
unlimited and the maintenance and reprocessing of supplies and equipment from 
distant depots is costly. : 

3. In any operation, transportation, whether by sea, rail, motor vehicle, or air, 
will never be adequate to meet all our requirements. 

+. The training of the individual in supply discipline is equally as important 
as any other form of training. The support of the men must be won. Ingenuity 
will be required. Emphasize protecting property at all times. 

5. The hoarding of supplies and equipment by individuals or organizations 
results in increasing the supply pipeline and will result in shortages of supplies 
when most needed. 
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DO’S AND DON’T’S 


1. Do not request Army supplies that vour unit does not need. 
2. Turn into depots Army property on hand that your unit does not require. 
3. Do not permit waste of materials authorized for your unit. 
1. Check personally to assure yourself that equipment under your supervision 
is being given periodic preventive maintenance as prescribed by appropriate 
Technical Manuals. 

5. Take disciplinary action on abuses in supply discipline that you observe in 
your unit and report abuses outside of your unit to the proper authorities. 

6. Train your men so that they know how to care for as well as use all equip- 
ment in your unit. 

7. Teach your men to realize that damage to equipment caused by abuse on 
their part will be charged against their pay. 

8. Study your list of authorized allowances until you know them as well as 
you should know your bank balance. (You are subject to disciplinary measures 
in event of an overdraft). 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is not sufficient to have a good ‘‘S—4”’ or Supply Sergeant—every man 
must be something of an ‘‘S—4” or Supply Sergeant himself. 

2. Vigorous command action must be taken by all echelons to insure supply 
discipline and necessary follow-up action be taken to make certain organizational 
maintenance is performed and maximum utilization is made of equipment and 
supplies furnished. 

3. Administration must win the confidence of troops by its efficiency. Organi- 
zations and units, on their side, must show confidence in their administrative and 
technical services. 

4. Conservation and proper utilization of supplies and equipment will pay 
dividends in all operations. 

5. No matter how hard the accomplishment of our mission may be, the objective 
will not be won without good supply discipline. 

6. Finally—All commanders have the absolute responsibility for the vigorous 
enforcement of supply discipline in all its phases. 

Enclosure No. 1 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR, 
Washington, November 21, 1951. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: In a letter dated November 9, 1951, the Acting 
Secretary of the Army gave you a brief outline of some of the positive steps taken 
by the Army in connection with its program to develop greater ‘‘cost conscious- 
ness’? on the part of Army personnel. 

In that connection, the Army has just recently further revised its system of 
accomplishing efficiency reports to include a comment thereon concerning the 
utilization of manpower. I am attaching for your information, a copy of Army 
Circular No. 94, dated November 21, 1951, concerning utilization of manpower. 
This circular is in the process of being printed and will be distributed world-wide 
next week in order to bring this change to the attention of all interested personnel. 

If you desire any further information in this connection, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED KorrTH, 
Deputy De partment Counselor 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 


WASHINGTON 25. D. Re. November Pi. 1951. 


he most critical elements in the 

are the procurement, training, 

This circular intended te 
utilization of manpower It 

mv emphasize, within the limitations 
power available for the performance 


progressive, profitable, and intelligent 


sibility of command 


onnel manageme 


positions, the functions of 


ilian personnel or both, 
d wit! 

mous ( lirement Th 

hich provide s for the effec- 


and collectively, is an indication of 
the leader who accomplishes the 
vel nstance, has performed his 
greatest assistance to the Department 
maximum benefit from its personnel. 
and application of important qualities of leader 

ideration 
, offices ‘complishing and endorsing efficieney reports 
nt in paragraph 15 A and B, section 1, DA AGO Form 67-2, 
of manpower by those officers who display special 
levising of original procedures which have resulted 


+} 
i 
or when other unusual results have been obtained, or 


this 
in personnel economles, 
when marked deficiencies in this function have been noted. 
{. Raters of -civilian supervisors will apply the provisions of CPR P4, Per- 
Appraisal, with particular attention to similar outstanding examples 
by supervisors to improve the utilization of personnel for whom 
l responsible or where marked deficiencies in utilization have been noted. 
Outstanding utilization is recognized in SR 620-30—1, which provides for within- 
grade advancement and other awards. Assistance is available for supervisors in 


ffective ratings through the use of conference training material 


LaKen DV 


accomplishing e 
in the civilian supervisor development program 

Commanders during command inspections and personnel engaged in surveys 
‘rning the util ion of manpower will give special attention to this matter 
the attention of all officers and all civilian 


circular will 


‘VISOrs 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
)FFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR, 
Washington, December 19, 1951. 


Hon. Lynvon B. JOHNSON 
Chairman Pre paread71ess S thecomm 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 


itt 


tee, 


aR SENATOR JOHNSON: I wish to express my appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity afforded the Department of the Army to review the draft of the Pre- 
’s Thirty-Sixth Repor 
report indicates that at the time of the staff 
members’ visit there were 12 medical officers assigned for a military strength of 
approximately 14,000 at Camp Kilmer, N. J I am happy to inform you that 
the Surgeon General of the Department of the Army has told me that the present 


Me tical Cor trength at Camp Kilmer, N. J., is 19 medical officers for an ap- 
of 14.000. 


paredness Subcommittee’s Th 
One of the items shown in that 


proximate milits 


FRED KorruH, 
Deputy Department Counselor, 





